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HIS COURSE HE BENDS 
THRO’ THE CALM FIRMAMENT 3 BUT WHETHER UP OR SHOWN, 
LY CENTRICK OR ECCENTRICK, HARD TO TELL. MILTON. 
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THE TRIFLER. 

No. I. 


& We trifle all; and he, who best deserves, 
“ Is but a trifler.” 














To introduce myself to the publick as a writer, is a delicate if 
not a difficult task. The mind is wearied to procure and rheto- 
rick exhausted to deck in alluring colours the subject of the first 
essay. The reasons, which induce most writers to pay so much 
attention to their first number, are probably these. In written 
productions, as in men, much depends on their first appearance. 
We generally receive a favourable or an unfavourable impression 
of men and things at first sight ; and although these estimates are 
often erroneous, yet experience, and the conviction resulting from 
a thorough acquaintance, are seldom able completely to erase the 
impression, which we have, perhaps involuntarily, formed. Fan- 
cy is a soothsayer ; she delights to peep behind the curtain of fu- 
turity. Without the wisdom and judgement requisite for weigh+ 
ing the probable result, she sees in perspective, and dresses thé 
airy phantoms of illusion in the vestments of reality. 

Some one has cbserved, that the first number of a periodical 
work should, like the sign board of an ordinary, enumerate the 
fare within. We deem it unnecessary to give a real or fictitious 
account of our genealogy, or trace our pedigree, step by step, 
through a long succession of years. Let it suffiee to observe, 
that the family of the Trirters have existed, to use the words 
of a certain grave personage, who, if related to the family, was 4 
. Wery distant connection, “ time whereof the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary.” But we deem it expedient to state 


some of the reasons, which have induced us to appear before the 
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publick. Diffident of our abilities, we expect not praise. To a- 
muse ourselves in a leisure hour is the principal objeét in view. 
We have no regular systematick plan in contemplation. Our tri- 
fles shall appear as the suggestions of the moment. If they claim not 
the merit of originality, neither shall they be subjected toa charge 
of plagiarism. Our wish is to amuse, and our ambition to instruct ; 
but we should be open to censure for want of self knowledge, did 
we expect the one or promise the other. We profess to deal in 
trifles, which, “ light as air,” need not the classick pen of erudi. 
tion to usher them to notice. ‘The gaudy drapery of a monarch 
would ill become the shoulders of a beggar. 3 

We make no pretensions to depth of learning, brilliancy of fan- 
cy, or accuracy of judgement ; we boast not strength of intellect 
or the advantages of experience. He, who now professes to bea 


irifler, 


“ holds it good 

“To laugh away a pertion of his days, 

“ To give to mirth her song, to sport, her feather.” 
Happy would he be, could he wage successful warfare with the 
monster vice ; contented will he, be, if his essays are not wholly 
unworthy of atteaticn. But little acquainted with “ this great 
world,” his pictures of human life may sometimes be incorrect ; 
but they shall never be varnished over with a false gloss, inten- 
tionally to deceive. If he fails in the execution of his wish, it 
shall suffice that his intention was innocent and his undertaking 
Jaudable. E. 
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IMAGINATION. 

Its wonderful effects are related of Geoffroi Rudel, prince of 
Playe,a town near Bordeaux, whb flourished about the latter end of 
the 12th century. The fame of the beauty and virtue of the coun- 
tess of Tripoli, in Palestine, excited in his warm imagination not on- 
jy such ardent curiosity, but love,that he took the cross and embark- 
ed for that city. The following is an extract from one of his son- 
nets. 

«I adore an object whom I have never seen; to whom I cannot 
express my own feelings, or solicit the explanation of hers. Yet I 
am convinced that among all the beauties of the world, none can 


be compared with her, Every night I retire to rest, my soul is 
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possessed with her image, and in enchanting dreams she appears be- 
foreme. The light, alas, dissipates the illusion ; and the moment I 
awake she vanishes away. I then reflect she inhabits a foreign 
land, and how. immense the space that separates her from my sight. 
I will pierce through this space ! My voyage cannot be unfortunate, 
for love shall be my guide. The beauty I adore shall behold me, 
for her sake, clad in a woollen habit, and with a pilgrim’s staff.” 

As Geoffroi Was about to debark at Tripoli, he fell down to alk 
appearance dead, and was left in the first house they came to by 
the companions of his voyage. They immediately ran to inform 
the countess of the event, so calculated to excite her curiosity. —-. 
The affection of Geoffroi, the motive and circumstances of the’ 

voyage, and his crueldestiny, just as he touched the port, penetrated 
a soul so full of sensibility, and who, unknown to herself, had light- 
‘ ed up, at such a distance, so ardent and wonderful a flame. ) 

She came out immediately to behold this victim of love. Geof. 
froi yet breathed. She embraces him; he fixes his eyes upon her, 
and then lifting them up to heaven, with joy, expires in her arms.— 
Though this bears the air of romance it is nevertheless mentioned 
as fact in an old Provencal record and by Petrarch in his Trianfi. 

The following is one of the gallant pieces of this “ Child of Fans 
cy,” and may not perhaps be uninteresting. 

« All nature sets me an example of elegance and of love. The 
trees, when renewing their leaves, and their fruits, invite me to 
adorn myself in my gayest apparel. When I behold the nightin- 
gale caressing his faithful mate, who returns his tenderness in every 
look, and who so delightfully warble their joys in unison ; I feel my 
soul penetrated with delight ; I feel my heart melt with my tender 
love. Happy birds! you are ever at liberty to express what you 
feel; while I languish in silence. The shepherds amuse themselves 
with their pipes, and children with their little tabors. I alone re- 
joice not ; for distant is the object of my love. Day and night a 
thousand tendér thoughts transport me to the blest mansion! 
When, whisper I, my soul’s delight ! when shall I meet thee there !’* 
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A man suddenly raised to fortune is like one that, for the first 
time ascends to the top of atower: his head turns and those he 
sees below appear like so many dwarfs, . 
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ALLITERATION. 

Some readers will perhaps be pleased with the following AL 
literative Address, from Fond Frederick to Fanny Falsefair.” 
Its merit, if it have any, consists in alliteration ; a figure, which, 
though frequently censured by criticks, the best writers have often 
used. Its author is the Hon. Rovat Tyr Er, now chief justice of 
the state of Vermont. : 









The sweetest seraph’s softest smile, 
The gorgeous gems of gentle grace, 
The slippery serpent’s scathful stile, 
Frequent false Fanny’s flattering face. 







Headstrong with hazy halcyon hope, 
I follow fond the fickle fair ; 

Nor shun the sudden, stunning stroke, 
Which drives.me deep in dank despair. 






rry 


The golden, glorious, glowing globe, 

Which splendid Sel sublimely shows, 
Nor night’s nocturnal nimbose node, 
Distilling diuretick dews, 







Hex eulogy can’t e’en express, 

When cherub cupids cheer her charms, 
When bounteous beauty ’s bent to bless, 
Her aw’d.adorer’s amorous arms. 







Nor systems, suns, nor sparkling stars, 
In confus’d chaos countervolv’d, 

Conld ape the ambling of her airs, 

When random ruin she resolv’d. 











Fair Fanny’s fame shall flourish far, 
Till teazed time, shall, toiling, tire ; 

| And, Daphne, Delia, Dorcas dear, 

| Shall fail to fan fierce Fanny’s fire. 


} 


JEUX D’ ESPRIT. 
Says George to Dick, the other day, 
As through the streets they sped ;  &£& 
s¢ Pve often heard your neighbours say ie) 
You ne’er intend to wed : Z 
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Now listen toa friefid’s advice, 
And Hymen’s prize. obtain ; 

A wife would double ev’ry joy, 

Alleviate each pain.” 


Quoth Dick, “ I might your counsel take,. 
If weary of my life ; : 

For, sure I am, it’s thread ’twould cut, 

To get a scolding wife.” 
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THEATRICAL RECORDER. 
No. II. 
« Of all the labours incident to the editor of a paper, there is none that~ 


more interests the publick, or for the due execution of which he ought to be 
more strictly responsible, than dramatick and theatrical criticism.—<Azon, 





Oct. 28. The Curfew and Of Age Tomorrow. 
Of The Curfew an English reviewer remarks, that it contains 
nothing in either character or incidents, “ that entitles it to’ 























much admiration on the score of novelty: Invention was not the 
characteristick of Mr. Tobin’s mind ; but he possessed such a’ 
happy, delicate, and neat mode of conveying conceptions,trite or rare, 
that we may say of him what Johnson affirmed of Goldsmith— - 
nil teligit quod non ornavit. . His style of writing is full of genius, - 
and commands in a high degree the enviable art of ‘giving new - 
and agreeable faces to old friends, or presenting sentiments which 
have been often uttered, “ but ne’er so well expressed.”” There is» 
much pathos in the Curfew, and the interest is powerful to the end 
of the fourth act, but the fifth is inartificially and weakly managed, 
This play in its original form would, undoubtedly, have failed. Mr. 
Tobin, though a sensible man, was attached to modern philosophy, 
and a follower of the Godwinian tenets, with which the Curfew 
was sadly disfigured. He occasionally took leave of his reason, 
and suffered his imagination to explore what Chesterfield calls 
“the unknown and unknowable regions of metaphysicks,” where 
conjectures, endless as silly, supply the defect of unattainable 
knowledge, and too often usurp both its name and its influence. 
To these conjectures, mixed with twinborn politicks, he was so 


devoted, that he would pot permit his play to be weeded of them 
c.2 
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during his life. Being removed, a judicious hand has prudently 
eradicated them, and left a piece, which in the present state of 
dramatick things, is not meanly valuable.” 














What has been said of Elliston in London may with truth be 
applied here to Mr. Duff :-—“‘ he never plays any character so 
badly as not to deserve some praise.” Though Fitzharding is a 
character in which he will never give great satisfaction, yet in sev- 
erai instances, the applause of the audience did not outrun his de- 
serts. He failed principally in the two first interviews with Baron 
de Tracy. There isa natural openness of expression in his counten- 
ance and behaviour, which it is impossible for him entirely to 
hide ; and which is unsuitable for the display of that artful 
hypocrisy that peculiarly characterizes Fitzharding. ‘The business 
of the next interview, where he discovers himself to the Paron, was 
well conducted ; and he was very happy in the manner of pro- 
nouncing, 


“ The man whom.thou didst find in thy wife’s chamber 
* Was I. ‘The letters sent to thee were mine,’”’ &c. 


The last speech was also spoken in a very impressive style. 

Mr. Robertson, in Robert, gave proof of growing abilities, which 
will one day be an ornament to the stage. The scene with 
Florence in the cave was judiciously managed. 

A young candidate for histrionick fame appeared for the first 
time on any stage, in the character of Beriraad, and was heard by 
the audience with their accustomed good nature. 

Some parts of Mrs. Powell’s Muiilda, were very: fine; others 
were but middling. ‘The allusion to “the miserable remnant of a 
wretch,” hanging on a tree, and the sentiments which arise from 
seeing the object, were too rapidly uttered to be distinctly heard. 
Her defence against the faron’s charge of witchcraft, and the 
promise of reviying his wife, were more interesting. 

On the whole we cannot expect to see many plays better per- 
formed. We hope it will be repeated, with Mr. Morse in Fitzhard- 
ing. We would suggest to the managers the propriety of retain- 
ing the Chorus of Robbers in the second act, which would add much 
to the attraction of the piece. The Glee of the Minstrels, in the : 
fourth act, isalso much more appropriate, than the air introduced | 

in its place by Mr. Stockwell. 
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Oct. 30. Hamlet, and Fortune’s Frolicks. 


It would bea superfluous task to enter at this time into a dis- 
cussion of the peculiarity of excellence which is evinced by Shake- 
speare in his delineation of the character of Prince Hamlet,an excel- 
lence which has made the play a favourite with the discerning from 
the year 1598 until the present day, during which period it has been 
continually accumulating in testimonials of respect from the au- 
thors of every succeeding generation. A few objections have just- 
ly, and many more have falsely been advanced against this charac- 
ter,not only by Voltaire and other French criticks,who did not un- 
derstand Shakespeare, but by Dr. Johnson, Stevens, Akenside, and 
other eminent men, whose capacity in English dramatick criticism 
will not be called in question. Hamlet is undoubtedly drawn as a 
weak.and irresolute prince; who, with the nicest susceptibility of 

eeling, is slow to effect by deeds, the quick determinations of his 
thoughts. This character is certainly not unnatural ; and his tim- 
idity of action with regard te the king, his doubts of the verit? of 
the story which the ghost relates, notwithstanding it conforms to his 
own preconceived opinion, the cooling of his rage even after he was 
ready to take the “ ghost’s word for a thousand pounds,” and his 
mistaking Polonius for the king upon sudden impulse, are all re- 
concileable to nature. But what shall be said of his druta/ treat- 
ment of Ophelia, the insults cast upon her brother over her grave, 
the little repugnance he evinced for the death of the father; and 
besides, his determination to kill the king with all bis imperfections on 
his head, his contriving the death of Rosincrantz and Guildenstern, : 
his falsehood to Laertes,in order to effect a reconciliation for having 
previously insulted him, and finally his killing Claudius, not so 
much to retaliate his father’s death as to gratify his own revenge. 
Though these objections, together with tle author’s disregard of 
time, place, and action, may be allowed, yet the character of Ham- 
Jet, will irresistibly attract admiration for the genius with which it 
is impregnated; and calls to mind the elegant lines to Shakespeare 


by a poet whose expressions are not generally remarkable for grav- 
I ity— 








—_—_ 
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‘‘ High o’er the wreck of man he stands sublime 
— A column on the melancholy waste, 

It’s cities humbled and its glories past 
Majestick mid the solitude of time.” 
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Tothe performance of the character of Hamlet by Mr. Duff, we 
are happy to be able to render a tribute of approbation ; and though 
it must be qualified in degree and peculiar in its kind, yet he should 
fee) himself satisfied; for that praise was never valuable, which 
daubs a man with the gaudy colours of the painter’s pallet, without 
any blending of tint or distinction of shade. We cannot enter into 
a very minute criticism of his merits: and defects, without which it 
must be confessed an} observations are seldom valuable, but shall 
merely state the general impressions which we received from the 
performance. 

We shall confess in the first place, that there were points of con- 
ception superior to any which have ever been exhibited upon this 
stage ;. and that these very points were very inadequately convey- 
ed to the audience ; you seemed to perceive the meaning, in shadow, 
so to speak ; it wanted fullness, rotundity,. and life. ‘The cause of 
both these excellencies and faults, we imagine may be discerned in 
this proposition, that Mr. Duff was not the entire originator of all 
those fine ideas of the character which he so faintly expressed, and 
like the copy of a painting, did not convey with precision, the ener- 
gy and expression of the original. Besides, Mr. Duff was deficient 
both in solemnity and impression ; his action and deportment, par- 
ticularly in soliloquy, were defective; the first was much too exu- 
berant, and the last too careless. When we tax Mr. Duff with im- 
itation, we do not mean to imply that he was a servile copy, indis- 
criminately exhibiting palpable defects as well as obvious beauties ; 
on the contrary, whilst we are ready to confess, that though a pre. 
sumption of imitation was conveyed to our mind during his perform. 
ance, yet that it was an imitation of such peculiarities as deserve 
approbation... His stage business was frequently managed in a re- 
markably judicious manner. 

On the whole we wish we could spare time and room for a mi- 
nute detail of Mr. Duff’s performance on this evening ; we can on- 
ly say, which we consider as no common praise, that it deserved 
such an investigation. Mr. D. struck frequently into uncommonly 
bold and judicious readings of the text, his pauses were dictated by 
uncommon judgement, and his dialogue was almost universally well 
conceived ; so that though there were many drawbacks on our 
pleasure, we will candidly confess we had rather have been wit- 
nesses to his personation of Hamlet, in consequence of some of the. 
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original ideas which it conveyed, than to that of other actors of 
greater reputation, more acknowledged skill, and higher pretensions 
to general approbation. 

As to the rest of the performance we have little to remark. Mr. 
Robertson is an improving actor, and if he will study more closely 
the science of his profession, and infuse more energy and character 
into his utterance, we have no doubt he will soon sustain a consid- 
erable weight of publick estimation. 

Mr. Dickenson’s Polonius is so well known, as to render observa- 
tion superfluous. 

Mrs. Mills presided with dignity in the character of the Queen. 

Ophelia, by Mrs, Duff, had some “ prettiness,”” but was not mark- 
ed by any excellence sufficiently striking to be remembered. 

The parts of Horatio, Rosincrantz, Guildenstern, and a whole host 
of supernumeraries, were sustained by actors, on whose merits we 
are not prepared to enlarge ; but who we hope may have found fa- 
vour with the audience, who no doubt will increase the recompence 
of their plaudits, as they increase in propriety and excellence. 


i Ab pee 


FOREIGN THEATRICALS. 


A splendid opera was produced at Covent-Garden last spring; 
in which most of the performers were mounted on horses. Asa 
burlesque on this, the managers at the Lyceum have brought 
forward “ an heroick, tragick, operatick drama, in two acts, called 

-the Quadrupeds, or the Manager’s last kick ; partly founded on 
ancient dramas, and applied to modern events ;_ with old scenes 
and new animals! their first appearance on this or any other 
stage.” 

The managers at the Hay Market, not to be behind hand, 
have produced “A Tragico-Comico-Anglo-Germanico-Hippo- 
Ono-Dramatico Romance in two acts, called the Quadrupeds of 
Quedlinburgh, or the Rovers of Weimar. The Managers inform 
the publick, that the piece has been long in preparation, and 
every effort has been strained to suRPASS NATURE.” 

The following is the Prologue to the Quadrupeds of Quedlin- 
burgh ; written by G. Colman, the younger. 


To lull the soul by spurious strokes of art, 
To warp the genius and mislead the heart ; 
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To make mankind revere wives gone astray, 
Love pious sons, who rob on the highway ; 

For this the rorEiGN MusEs trod our stage, 
Commanding German schools to be the rage, 

Hail to such schools ! Oh fine false feeling, hail ! 
Thou bad’st Non Natural Nature to prevail ; 
Through thee soft super-sentiment arose, 

Musk to the mind like civet to the nose, 

Till fainting taste, (as invalids do wrong) 

Snuff’d the rich perfume, and grew weakly strong. 
Deat Johny Bull! you boast much resolution, 
With, thanks to Heaven! a glorious constitution ; 

Your taste, recover’d half, from foreign quacks, 

Takes airings now on English horses’ backs ; 

While every modern bard may raise his fame 

If not on /asting praise, on stable fame. 

Think that to Germans you have given no check ; 

‘Taink how each actor, hors’d, has risqu’d his neck ; 
¥ou’ve shown them favours—Oh! then once more show it, 
To this night’s Anglo-German, Horse-Play Poet ! 


+ + ee 


RICHARD CUMBERLAND, : 


Wuose life and adventures are consigned to posterity, in me- 
moirs written by his own pen, died at the house of Mr. Henry Fry, 
Bedford Place, London, on the 7th of May, 1811. He was inter- 
red on the 14th, in Poet’s Corner, Westminster Abbey. .A proces- 
sion was formed on the occasion, and his mortal remains being de- 
posited ina spot nearly at an equal distance from Dryden and Ad- 
dison, Dr. Vincent, the Dean of Westminster, pronounced the fol- 
lowing funeral discourse over the remains of his old schoolfellow : 

‘‘ The person you now see deposited here, is Richard Cumber- 
land, an author of no small merit : his writings were chiefly intend- 
ed for the stage, but of a tendency strictly moral; they were not 
destitute of faults, but cannot be charged with grossness; nor did 
they abeund with oaths or libidinous expressions, as 1 am shocked 
to observe, is the case with many of such compositions of the pre- 
sent day. Hewrote as much as any; few excelled more, and his 
works must be held in estimation so long as the English language 
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will be understood. He considered the theatre as a school for mor- 
al improvement, and his remains are truly worthy of mingling 
with the illustrious dead which surround us. 

“ Read his prose subjects on divinity ; there you will find the true 
christian spirit of the man who trusted in our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ ; so may God forgive him his sins, and at the resurrec- 
tion of the just, receive him into everlasting glory !” 

Mr. Cumberland in person, appeared rather below the middle 
size, with a countenance, from which the vermillion flow of health 
was not banished until the last and most afllicting period of his 
existence. He usually dressed in blue or black, was always neat 
in his apparel, and when he so chose, could be both pleasing and 
instructive in his conversation. In respect to the world, he affected 
to possess a critical knowledge of it, yet he, to adopt his own 
language, ‘ 

“ In its fair promises reposed more trust 
Than wiser heads, and older hearts, would risque.” 

We most sincerely hope that his wishes may be fully verified, 
and that the following apostrophe has not been addressed by him 
in vain : 

“ Some tokens of a life not wholly pass’d 

In selfish strivings or ignoble sloth, 

Haply there may be found when | am gone, 

Which may dispose fair candour to discern 

Some inerit in my zeal, and let my works 

Outlive the maker, who bequeaths them to thee ; 

For well I know where our perception ends 

Thy praise begins ; and few there be who weave 

Wreaths for the poet’s brow, till he is laid 
Low in his narrow dwelling with the worm.” 


—-sa ee 


SPIRIT OF FOREIGN JOURNALS. 









PUFFING. 
For sure the pleasure is as great 
Of having cheated as to.cheat. 

The art of overcharging in description, and attracting notice by 
exaggerated representation, as applied fo the incitements of 
publick curiosity, has attained the utmost perfection of which it is 
susceptible. It was formerly, in a great degree, confined to the 
mountebank and the empirick ; and the panaceas which promised 
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to cure every disorder, and remove every infirmity, incident to the 
human frame, alone addressed themselves with any actual per- 
severance to the credulity of the publick. But now it is not 
merely the auctioneer, or the dealer in articles of fashion or luxury, 
who finds the utility of what is called puffing ; men of science, 
education, and what are called liberal professions ; ministers, 
statesmen, orators, lawyers, and beauties, find a puff essential to 
their various objects and personal importance. Itis an age of 
puffing, and every ene wha is anxious for celebrity, must apply to 
it, from the framer of a treaty to the maker of a blacking ball ; 
from the duchess, in all the splendid attire of a birth day, to the 
FHlottentot Venus. | : 





Bonaparte’s nurse must soon become an accomplished politi- 
cian ; as she has now the labeur of replying to all the addresses 
presented to her infant charge the King of Rome. 


ON A HASTY MARRIAGE BETWEEN A YOUNG LADY AND A FOP. 
Belinda; in her twentieth year, 
Holds solitude such woe, 
She ’d rather lead a monxey here, 
Than lead an are below. 


—_~—<— 


ON A LADY WHO COMPLAINED OF BEING AT A LOSS FOR WORDS. 


“ 


After talking an hour, as the story records, 

And incessantly talking without hesitation, 
«“ Tam now at a loss,” cried Louisa, “ for words.” 
| *T was a speech which excited no small admiration. 
Soon her husband jocosely replied to his wife, 

«“ That is strange, but tho’ strange, it is true without doubt ; 
For there is not a word in the language, my life, 

Which you have not, by frequently using, worn out.” 





A DEAD RECTOR TO HIS SUCCESSOR. 
You long’d for my living—behold, I am dead, 
And highly delighted are you ; 
But another will long to be placed in your stead, 
Aad he will be gratified too. 
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